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the pointing act. In short, they have failed to acquire the idea
of a straight line, unassociated with any object, which children
acquire by having their attention drawn to it through language.
From data gathered in cases of abnormal speech disturbance a
good deal may be learned of the closeness of the relation between
language and perception. Such speech disturbances may seri-
ously impair the ability to perform mental operations that
require the intervention of symbols, such as those of verbal lan-
guage. Sir Henry Head concluded on the basis of his wide and
unrivalled experience of aphasia that the power to understand
instructions conveyed through pictures is dependent upon the
ability to understand the words which would describe them.1 In
fact, some degree of internal verbalization must occur in all
successful acts of this kind between the reception of the instruc-
tion in picture form and the execution of the order. Some of
Head's patients could carry out an order to touch the right ear,
say, with the left hand when told to do so in words, but they
broke down when told to do the same thing as they saw it repre-
sented in a picture. Others could copy the actions of another
person provided they were not placed opposite to him. This is
of course, equivalent to seeing the other person as he would be
seen in a picture. "If I am seated face to face with a patient
and touch an eye or an ear with one or the other hand," says
Sir Henry, "he may fail to imitate my movements, because he
cannot bear in mind that our actions are apparently reversed.
To carry out the test he is compelled to formulate to himself
that my right hand is opposite to his left and that the same is
true for eye and ear." Sir Henry's conclusion is, therefore, that
the learning of the meaning of such words as right) left, up, down,
etc., in a great variety of situations is the basis of our being able
to interpret even the commonest of our perceptions.-
More recent work by experimentalists who have found them-
selves unable to accept entirely the conclusions of Head would
appear to show that the ability to perform such tests as those
used by him depends, in part at least, upon the development of
a power to think successfully about the shapes and the sizes of
things, a power which begins to be acquired between the ages of
nine and eleven.2 But how far this power could have originated
in the absence of language must remain doubtful. Can we, for
example, imagine the idea named by the term opposite arising
where the word or some equivalent is unknown ? Can it be shown
1 H. Head, Aphasia and Kindred Disorders of Speech (Cambridge University Press,
1926)
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